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The Case of Richard Meynell 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” &ec. 
Commentator.—“ If all that Mrs. Humphry Ward has written were to 
~. we feel it is net too much to say that this exquisite portrayal of Robert 
mat s widow will find a place in the literature that is passed on from 


Penny Monypenny. aaa, 


Authors of “Tales that are Told,” “Crossriggs,” &c 
— 8vo., 6s. 
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By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. With 18 Portraits (2 
in Photogravure). Small demy ¢ 8v0, 2 Vols., 21s. net. 
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AHomeward Mail: being the Letters of 


Colonel Johnstone from India. Edited by POWELL 
MILLINGTON, Author of “To Lhasea at Last.” Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. 
Times.— Pithy and to the point.” 
OxssERvVER.—“ Full of pith: | omen and lively anecdotes. 73 
Morning Post.—‘‘ There 4 so much concentrated , Wisdom in this little 
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The Creed of Half Japan: Historical 


Sketches of Japanese Buddhism. By the late ARTHUR 
LLOYD, M.A., Lecturer in _ Imperial University of Tokyo. 
Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ne’ 


Giascow Heratp.—“ This book is _* that no serious student of Japanese 
ife can afford to overlook.” 


Judgments in Vacation. second Impression. 
Essays by His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, 
Author of “The Scarlet Herring and other Stories,” &eo. 
Large post 8vo., 7s. 6d net. 
EvENIne STANDARD.—“ This collection of essays is witty, full of amusing 
anecdotes, and besides that, is written with the li Ea sense which always 
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Children at Play, and Other Sketches. 


By Miss BRADLEY. Large post 8vo., 6s. net. 
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Nigeria: Its Peoples and its Problems. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of “ Great Britain and the Congo,”’ 
&c. With 32 Pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps. Small 
royal 8vo., 103. 6d. net. 
Times. — The writing is clear and o, Mg ae. a Mr. es 
mpressions comprise m wer 01 an suggest: Ons. 
His a icoetber is 4 of Matindlive vain to the student and adminis- 


What May we Read? 
By Prof. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Crown 8vo., 63. 


MANCHESTER GuARDIAN.—‘ The author’s narrative is freely ‘touched with 
humour, and his scientist’ 8 joy in giving precision to the last detail places him 
among novelists proper. 


“Sylhet Thackeray. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S., sane of “Chota 
Nagpore.”’ With Portraits. Large post 8vo.,7s. 6d. net. 

Datty CHronicLte.—* In tracing his life, Mr. Bradley-Birt gives an interest- 
ing description of life of India in the middle of the eighteenth century.” 


The Old Order Changeth. The Passing 


of Power from the House of eens By FRANK 
DILNOT. Large post 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
StanpDaRpD.—“ Mr. Dilnot is a Parliamentary journalist with a seei eye, 
a vivid descriptive power. . - the student of our Constitution will find 
the book invaluable because it supplies in interesting narrative the tale of 
the great dispute between the two Chambe bers.’ 


Annals of the Irish Harpers: compiled 
from the Bunting Manuscripts. | CHARLOTTE 
nay neal FOX. With 6 Portraits. mall demy 8vo., 

Sessa har Mrs. Milligan Fox is to be co tulated on the skill with 
which she has handled the Bunting Pa: , as well as on the manner in which 


she has told with vivacity as well as aut ority the whole story of this attractive 
phase of Gaelic music. 


The Brazen Lyre. 

ane We ee ee 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
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net. 
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16mo., 2s, 6d, net, 
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With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Royal 16mo., 2s, 6d. net. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


WE thought it could not be long before the Nonconformists, 
who have usually been taken as leaning towards the side of 
Socialism, began to protest against the tendency of the 
popular cry that Socialism is the cure for all ills. The Rev. 
T. W. Riddle, a North London pastor, spoke well and truly 
last Sunday evening in a constituency which returns a 
member of the Fabian Society to Parliament. “If you 
want a true picture of the average worker’s home,” he 
observed, “don’t go to the orator at the street-corner, but 
go to your doctor or to your minister : ” and from his work in 
the neighbourhood of the docks during the recent troublous 
times the speaker is well qualified to express an opinion. He 
contraverted the statement that our capitalists and their 
methods were the cause of all the poverty—a statement so 
absurd that it would seem hardly to need refuting were it 
not such a comforting mouthful to the easily-impressed 
crowd, and pointed out that a certain more “advanced ” 
(should it not rather be “ degraded” ?) section of Socialists 
was not only “ proposing the vilest means to carry out its 
theories,” but was practically attacking the Christian 
religion. Such straight talking is needed, and, coming 
from such a source, will perhaps carry more weight than 
if it had proceeded from the usual quarters. The extreme 
Socialist alienates, in the long run, those who. at first were 
inclined to be his supporters ; they grow tired of his per- 
sistent, distorted vision of one side of the question and 
revert, in mere distaste, to a more healthy position. 

















The linking-up of the world goes on apace, and the 
speeding of its traffic is year by yeer increased ; the average 
man, however, knows little of how it is accomplished. In 
Trieste, during the last few days, railway experts of all 
European nationalities have been busy at their stupendous 
task of fitting in the train and boat connections of the 
Continent so that the demands of each country for travelling 
facilities may be satisfied ; the “ through ticket” has almost 
reached perfection—one may book to Japan from Charing 
Cross as easily as to Dover.. In another department of 
travel, the trans-Atlantic trade, the famous Lusitania has 
crossed the ocean thirty-two times in less than twelve 
months, steaming over 100,000 miles and covering occa- 
sionally well beyond 650 miles in the day’s run; once, in 
order to make up time lost owing to the strikes, she made 
two complete round voyages (to New York and back) within 
a month. On the date of our present issue her sister ship, 
the Mauretania, sets out to repeat, and if possible to excel, 
her fine performance of last December—the “ Christmas trip” 
out and home in twelve days. In the smaller distances 
involved in city travel, speed is again increasing ; forty trains 
an hour is the new record on the District Railway, to come 
into operation on Monday next—a service which for safety 
and regularity, as the superintendent of the line remarked, 
“even America cannot boast.” At last the Englishman is 
learning to “hustle” a little, and if his manners do not 
deteriorate in the process, both his business and his pleasure 
may benefit. 





There certainly are times when German enterprise leaves 
us panting far behind in the race, and an instance is reported 
in this week’s papers. A certain German company which 
caters for tourists advertised the familiar trips to the North, 
with midnight suns, icebergs, seals, and samovars, and all 
the rest of it included; and the steamer was due to call on 
the coast of Lapland, according to programme, to afford 
the intrepid travellers an opportunity of visiting a 
real Lapp village. One p.m., arrive off coast; 1.30 
p-m., lunch in saloon (band plays); 2.30 p.m. Real 
Lapp Village, as it were, and chats with the Lapps. 
Unfortunately, it appears, there aren’t any Lapp villages 
on the coast; with a reprehensible disregard of the 
wishes of visitors the Lapps dwell inland and are only to be 
interviewed and snapshot at the expense of a day or two’s 
laborious journeying. Did this embarrass the enterprising 
company ? Not atall! What is easier than to construct a 
Lapland village? A cosy little hamlet was built on the 
shore, and in order that it should not be a hamlet without the 
Prince, as it were, a few unemployed Italian gondoliers were 
dressed in furs and fish-scales, or whatever the Lapp of the 
tourist’s imagination was supposed to wear, and sent off 
carriage-paid—this side up, fragile, with care—to the Arctic 
Circle with a warning (we hope) not to be too free with their 
own language when the tourist-vessel was sighted in the 
offing. And the visitors returned to the ship delighted, 
having seen a Real Lapp Village; the company smiled with 
asense of duty well done; and the Italian gondoliers sent 
money home to their mothers. But is not the whole story 
worthy of the best methods of the Yankee ? 


On Monday last, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, seven autograph 
letters of George Meredith were sold for over £93. For a 
letter written on January 7th, 1867, £20 was paid, and this 
contained the following words :—“ The. English public will 
not let me probe deeply into humanity. You must not paint 
either woman or man: a surface view of the species flat as a 
wafer is acceptable. I have not plucked at any of the 
highest or deepest chords.” How finely and with what 
harmony he touched the highest and deepest chords of life 
his readers, who learned to love him, know well, 
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SERENADE 


I am acaroller: my song is fire, 
And though I stand before a fast-closed door 
I shall not weary grow, and for my hire 

T ask but this— 

A word, a kiss. 


Since you have closed the little latticed pane, 
Drawn close the blind, and turned the key on love, 
I fear your ears will never catch the strain, 
Though I sing long, 
Of this, my song. 


O, Maiden, for a space kind pity take, 

And pause awhile to catch my melody, 

Till in your heart love’s fevered echoes wake ; 
So nevermore 
Shall close the door. 


Ronatp Lewis Carton. 





SUPPLICATION 


Give me one hour of love, one little hour, 
While yet we have the day ! 

All that I have I bring— 

Truth and a heart of Spring. 

Give me one hour of love, 

Princess, I pray ! 


Give me one hour, lest, when the day be done, 
Thy heart shall hear the call, 
And in thy pleasured round 
True love shall not be found. 
Give me one hour, Princess, 
Ere night befall ! 
Tuomas Burke. 








GOLDEN RETICENCE 


Wuetuer in Literature, Art or Politics judicious reserve is 
of inestimable value. Mare Antony’s speech converted the 
populace because it was a model of restraint :— 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 


In poignant periods, marked by dignified reserve, he gradu- 
ally wrought upon his audience and moulded them to his 
will. It is the note of partial concealment which wakes 
artistic interest and artistic appreciation. Garish display is 
not the dominating note which contemplation of Old Masters 
conveys to the sense, but rather subdued and suggestive 
restraint. So in affairs of State it is not the brazen-voiced 
orator giving away every scrap of knowledge to which he 
can lay claim who commands the attention or claims the 
sympathy of instructed audiences. 

Restraint has been admirably apparent during the past 
week in the speeches of the Foreign Secretary and the 
Leader of the Opposition, and during the present week the 
German Chancellor has dealt with the Anglo-German 
situation ina conspicuously responsible utterance. What is 
the alternative tosuch oratory? It is apparently that the 
entire Foreign situation should be tabled in the House of 
Commons to be exumined and dealt with by suchexperts as Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Sir William Byles. The inevitable conse- 
quence would be that foreign nations would decline to 





submit any confidential communications and that the 
urgency of suppressing Great Britain as an international 
nuisance would be clearly recognised. 


In a weekly paper there appeared a letter of extra- 
ordinary weight on the position of England and Germany 
from the pen of Mr. Fitzalan Hope, and in the immediate 
vicinity was a speech by Mr. Keir Hardie intended or at 
least tending to embarrass British policy in Persia. If 
there was any reason to suppose that the speaker knew any- 
thing about the subject he was handling, his speech would 
have been mischievous in the extreme. As circumstances 
were, the speaker only did his best to augment the ignorance 
of those whom he was addressing. 


Mr. Fitzalan Hope’s letter in the Observer was in form, 
in style, and in reticence the best written communication on 
the position between Germany and England, or possibly on 
any other question of foreign affairs, which has appeared in 
the press since the days of Dicey and contemporaneous con- 
tributors. It exhibited the calm, the moderation and the 
restraint which belong to the best examples of State papers. 
The letter obviously did not—out of deference for the 
interest of the State—bare to the curious all the informa- 
tion which had been collected by a careful'student. It was 
the transparency which revealed the fact that the writer— 
cogent as was his reasoning and luminous as were his argu- 
ments—was merely reflecting the lessons rather than the 
harmful facts of a dangerous situation, which lent dignity 
and authority to the paper. 

The great charm of Disraeli’s oratory, at least in his later 
years and on European questions, lay in the impression of 
mystery—the half-disclosure which whetted the appetite of 
the hearer to learn more of the situation if it were possible 
for him to do so. It is not the obvious which allures; it is 
the undivulged which attracts. This truth is very apparent 
as regards religion. Imagination is of the essence of 
religion ; rob it of that attribute, and it ceases to appeal to 
any but minds of a vulgar cast. The ancient Egyptians 
celebrated the rites of Isis and Osiris because their imagina- 
tions were touched. The Christians prevailed over paganism 
because their simplicity and purity deeply impressed those 
who were tiring of rites which had lost their reticence, and 
substituted for it, vulgar vice. 

Motley shows that the overthrow of the Catholic religion 
in the Netherlands was due to its adherents discarding the 
position of mystery : 


Sincere Catholics, who love and honour the ancient reli- 
gion, shrink with horror at the spectacle offered on every 
side. Criminals buying paradise for money, monks spend- 
ing the money thus paid in gaming houses, taverns and 
brothels ; this seems to those who have studied their Testa- 
ments, a different scheme of salvation from the one promul- 
gated by Christ. Martin Luther enters the lists, 
all alone, armed only with a quiver filled with ninety-five 
propositions, and a bow which can send them all over 
Christendom with incredible swiftness. Within a few weeks 
the ninety-five propositions have flown through Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, and are found in Jerusalem. 


If the thesis be viewed merely from the standpoint of 
manners, the same truth emerges. Reticence charms, 
obtrusiveness repels. In these days, such reflections are 
seldom seen in the press, and it is perhaps not entirely 
useless to offer them for consideration. 

Crom, Cowper, 
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DE -OMNIBUS REBUS 


GIPSIES 
By Artuur MacHEen 


DurinG the last few morths we have had some odd strangers 
in our midst; certain Galician or Ruthenian gipsies who 
have been “moved on” from one place to another in the 
southern outskirts of London, who at last, I believe, have 
passed over seas to Ireland, impelled partly by our zealous 
sanitary authorities, partly by their own ineradicable love of 
wandering. For these folks the world is a wilderness with 
along white road, ever vanishing into the distance before 
them; they are pilgrims and wayfarers, and they must go 
onand on. Well, asI say, they have been at Wandsworth 
and Mitcham for the last five or six months, and we have 
had plenty of opportunities of seeing them and of finding 
out whatever there was to be foundout. I have seen several 
mentions of these gipsy folks in the press, and I discovered 
that there is exactly this to be said of them—that they are 
very dirty and have a peculiar knack of their own in mend- 
ing old pots and pans. Thereis nothing else it seems, and I 
am reminded of an Englishwoman whom I once encountered 
in the streets of an old and beautiful French town. “I call 
this a dirty, smelly place,” she said, “ but they make very 
nice cakes.” 

As it happens, it fell to my lot a week or two ago to visit 
these gipsies. I crossed a wide and bare expanse of level 
land—Mitcham Common, I suppose—on a grey day vexed 
with a fierce wind from the north-east. At a corner of this 
waste country I came upon a group of gipsies taking shelter 
from tho weather on the leeward of a tavern. I had been 
inside, and had talked to the landlord about the tribe, and 
he spoke well of them. He said that they did not steal or 
maraud the hencoops of the neighbours ; they came into his 
place and pulled out gold by the handful, and drank the 
best brandy. And he talked of them as bearing great joints 
of veal and huge jugs of cream to their camp; it was alto- 
gether a bold and jovial picture of wild fellows who ate of 
the fat and drank of the strong, and knew the pleasure of 
handling the red gold and chinking it in pocket. The love 
of money is not, as we know it now, a commendable or comely 
matter; but here were fellows for whom it was almost a 
jewel; they liked to see the gold and hear its music, and feel 
it heavy in their hands. Then came the clatter and clang of 
some wild language, and outside stood the gipsy group, four 
or five big, well-built fellows with dark olive skins and glossy, 
black beards; beards of sumptuousness that flowed down over 
their breasts. They wore an elaborate costume of dark 
blue, oddly ornamented with black braiding and strange 
bulbous ornaments in white metal, and I think that they had 
top-boots. And one or two carried canes or wands, the 
heads of which were adorned with curiously chased silver. 


One of these men guided me to the camp. We crossed 
another stretch of windy common, and then waded through 
the black and unctuous mud of a narrow lane. Then; a 
high bank, and beyond, the wild forms of high tents of any 
shape or no shape, with crooked boughs sticking out at 
their tops. There was the clank, clank, clank of metal- 
work, and smoke curling up from the tents; the whole 
impression was wild, Oriental, remote from modern England 
in time aswell as in place; above the mudbank of the 
Mitcham lane there was another world and another age in 





miniature. My guide led me among the tents of the 
wanderers, and lifted up a flap, and introduced me. In the 
centre of the tent—twenty feet long by fifteen broad and 
twenty high—there was a fire of wood burning on the 
ground. Before the fire there was a kind of divan, covered 
with some material that blazed with all the bright colours 
imaginable; and all round the canvas walls those bright- 
hued divans and cushions were lying. Blue and green and 
red and orange and yellow and crimson and purple; the 
place flamed with colour. And on the divan by the smoking, 
crackling sticks of wood, an old woman squatted. She was 
attired in rainbow-coloured vesture, her black hair was in 
long plaits, and her neck tinkled with ornaments and charms. 


She proceeded to tell my fortune; and here, I must say, 
the tent of the Egyptians was as futile as the first floor in 
Bond Street. But while the usual formule—“ You think 
too much,” “You will have a letter soon from the Far 
East,” “ You will live till ninety "—were being uttered the 
daughters of Egypt stole by ones and twos into the tent, 
and, gorgeously arrayed, squatted down on the gorgeous 
cushions, and gazed at the performance with glowing black 
eyes. The most interesting part of the show was the Boiling 
Water Trick. Ihave no doubt it is a very old one, but I have 
never seen itdescribed. It is done as follows :—Cold water is 
brought in an ordinary glass, the glass is covered with a towel, 
and you are invited to press down the towel with your 
fingers and make sure that the water is really cold. This 
done, various conjurations follow. Some of the water from 
the glass is sprinkled abroad; hot ashes from the wood-fire 
are scattered in the air, and (the towel tightly held over the 
mouth) the vessel is whirled round and round. Then the 
old woman asked my name, and having gathered the sounds 
as best she could, she chanted them and wailed them over 
fire and water; and suddenly leaning forward she held the 
glass against my ear, and the water bubbled vehemently ; 
this, I was told, was a sure sign that I should be very fortu- 
nate. The noise was not the hissing of effervescence such 
as might be caused by dropping in some powder, but the 
true bubbling sound. I have not a notion of how the trick 
was done. Such was the little Egypt of Mitcham, such the 
tribe of incantations and dusky tents, and rainbow robes and 
divans, of handfuls of gold, fat meat, and strong drink, of 
wonderful daughters with glowing eyes and glowing olive 
skins. They stayed with us for awhile, and all that we had 
to say was that their habits were distinctly at variance with 
the laws of sanitary science. 


Now for a different scene. A few days after visiting the 
tents I visited the Treasury, and heard the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer talking to a number of mistresses and maids 
about his Insurance Bill. The Chancellor told the deputa- 
tion that he did not wish to argue: he was there to be 
instructed, to be put right as to facts. Nothing could be 
fairer, as it seemed to me; and presently a middle-aged 
servant rose and said that all the mistresses she had known 
had been most kind to their sick servants. Here was an 
undoubted fact, and yet Mr. Lloyd George, instead of 
welcoming it, answered in a jeering voice, “ All the mis- 
tresses you hdve known!” And many members of the 
deputation laughed heartily, and I wondered. I wondered, 
because it was evident that the Chancellor thought that he 
had scored a point, and that many of those present agreed 
with him. And then I wondered what Mr. George would 
have said if the servant had tendered evidence concerning 
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mistresses of whom she knew nothing. Let it be remarked 
that the utterer of this preposterous nonsense was not 
appearing in the character of an Old Bailey advocate briefed 
to win, instructed to humbug the jury by claptrap of any 
available and useful sort; he was at the Treasury, as he 
said, to elicit facts, so that a contemplated piece of legisla- 
tion might be soundly based. And yet when he gets a fact 
which happens not to fit in with his scheme of things he 
replies with the shallowest answer of the shallowest 
sophistry—and nobody seems to notice that there is any- 
thing amiss. 

As to the connection between the two scenes—the scene 
in the Treasury and the scene in the tent—it is a very 
simple one; it is to be sought in the circumstance which 
I have noted before, I think, in THe Acapemy, that there is 
a distinct nexus between the logical faculty and the imagina- 
tive faculty. Here is a tribe of wild, wandering, picturesque, 
primitive folk encamped on the verge of a London suburb ; 
we poke our noses into their flaming tabernacles, and 
solemnly pronounce that there is a dreadful smell. We can 
gather, it seems, nothing else; we can only see a number of 
terrible people, without drains, who refuse to occupy any 
Jerry Row in any Jerryville on the outskirts of London, 
whose children have no part whatever in our modern system 
of education—in that system which spends millions of 
money and is, on every evidence, an utterly monstrous piece 
of futility, both practical and theoretical. We have seen 
nothing of the colour and the freedom of this gipsy life; we 
have noted that it is not the life of the “mean streets,” and 
therefore that it is wholly contemptible. And then, on the 
other hand, we have listened to a great Minister of the 
Crown “arguing” in a fashion that would have brought 
the rod upon his back if he had been a little thirteen-year- 
old boy in a thirteenth-century school; and we have noted 
nothing in the least amiss. We discern neither the beauty 
of things nor the reason of things ; we are going blind. 








THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE—III. 


By Coronet G. P. RAnkeEN 


THE crux of the whole problem of the Territorial Force lies 
in the fact that the more we strive for efficiency the heavier 
andthe more irksome must we make the burden on the 
individual, until at last it becomes too heavy for all who 
cannot afford the loss of time or the pecuniary loss, and, if 
we are not prepared to increase the grant, we must face the 
alternative of lowering our efficiency or reducing our 
numbers. 


Were we to confine our training to sufficient drilling to 
enable a man to march in step to the band down the High 
Street, to take part in a Sing Song at the Drill Hall, we 
could doubtless fill our ranks in a few weeks. But of what 
use would numbers so prepared be against the trained and 
disciplined. troops of a professional army—conscript or 
voluntary ? No, the training of efficient Territorial troops 
requires constant, increasing, and laborious work on the part 
of the instructors, and entails sacrifice of time, amusements, 
and leisure, and, too often, pecuniary loss, if rot loss of 
employment, on the part of those who join the ranks. 


Professional soldiers kuow that this hard training is’ 





necessary. The masses do not know it, and if they were aware 
of it, are too apathetic and too engrossed in their own affairs 
to care, and politicians, if they realise it, gloss it over, as to 
acknowledge it would injure their popularity. 


In the old days of close-order drill it was possible to train 
men to a fairly high standard of efficiency in the drill-hall or 
on the parade-ground; but those days departed with the 
smooth bore. Nowadays aman must be trained in the open, 
to work in open order, without an officer ora non-commis- 
sioned officer at his elbow, over such ground as he would be 
likely to be employed on in actual warfare. To entrench 
himself, to scout, to take advantage of cover, to improvise 
cover, and to fire from it at an enemy barely visible at a 
range he has to estimate for himself. He must learn and 
practice his duties on advanced guard and on rear guard in 
attack and defence, and on outpost duty by day and by night, 
and he must be able to make full use of his rifle. 


Such are a few of the items, training in which modern 
warfare requires before a man can be looked on as really 
efficient, and by efficiency is here meant real efficiency, and 
not an Army Council standard of qualification. 


Naturally such training is more easily assimilated by a 
man whose life is spent in the open than by a townsman. 
But it is to the townsman it is most difficult to give oppor- 
tunities for such training. 


A working man who joins the Territorial ranks with the 
intention of being a credit to his corps must give up much 
of the leisure his occupation permits. He must be prepared 
to forego many of his amusements—such as cricket, football 
matches, bicycle-rides, &c. He must be content to know 
that his best girl is walking out with the unpatriotic Tom 
Jones, while he, Bill Smith, is miles from home trudging 
across the moor, carrying his heavy accoutrements in an 
attack on an imaginary enemy. If he is in business on his 
own account he is possibly losing opportunities of trade ; if 
he is an employee, his employer will as likely as not grudge 
him his week or fortnight in camp, and he will go to this 
camp, possibly, at the loss of his holiday at his home or by 
the sea. To become an efficient Territorial a man must be 
prepared to make many sacrifices, in return for which a 
grateful nation grudges him even the boots he wears out in 
preparing himself to protect it. Whatever the nation may pay, 
this training and this hard work must be borne by all who 
enter the Territorial ranks if the Territorial Army is to be 
efficient. But if we cannot lighten the training, it is our 
bounden duty so to adjust the burden that it will bear as 
lightly as possible on the willing shoulders that uplift it, 
and this we can only do by money. 


The principle we should adhere to is that every man who 
joins the Territorials should be enabled to undergo, annually, 
a thorough training without being put to a penny of expense. 
With this in view County Associations should be provided 
with sufficient funds liberally to meet all cases where an 
employer cannot afford to let his employees go into camp 
without forfeiting pay. In the case of men of small means 
with families whose earnings depend on their actual work 
subsistence on a liberal scale should be granted while the 
wage-earner is in camp. County Associations could see that 
such allowances were not granted in cases where they were 
not necessary, and the public opinion of a man’s comrades 
would be a further protection against their misapplication. 
After all, such payments would not be in the form of 
charitable relief. They would be in return for definite 
services to the State. As matters stand, itis the nation 
that receives charitable relief from the Territorials. 


Commanding officers should ‘also be provided with sufficient 
funds to send their men, when necessary, free by rail or tram 
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to the nearest rifle-range a sufficient number of times to 
enable them to fire the prescribed course and to take their 
companies or battalions into the open country whenever 
necessary for their training. The men should be provided 
with boots, and the question of equipment, camp equipment, 
transport, and horses should be seriously taken in hand and 
dealt with. 


Rifle-ranges, both indoor and out, should be provided 
wherever deficient, and drill-halls purchased or erected in all 
centres where required. Much might be doneto popularise the 
movement by making the local Territorial centre into a form 
of social and athletic club, the qualification for admission to 
which should be that a man must be either a Territorial (and 
an efficient one) or else a member of the National Reserve— 
any member failing to comply with the obligations of either 
body being liable to be called on to withdraw. Much money 
is now subscribed by gentlemen in country towns and in the 
country towards athletic sporis and cricket and football 
clubs, &c. Were such clubs part of the local Territorial 
organisation, there is no doubt that subscriptions would be 
much more liberally ‘given towards them, and they would 
probably crush out the existing clubs and compel the 
athletically inclined youngster to join them through the 
doors of the Territorials. 


To such clubs the various Boys’ Brigades, and specially 
the Boy Scouts, might well be affiliated—of course with 
separate rooms. The training of the Scouts forms ideal 
preparation for a soldier. Let us hope that in the future, 
as Mr. Turner suggests, the Boy Scout will, as a matter of 
course, pass into the Territorials and, later, into the National 
Reserve. When this takes place (and if Government can 
see its way to providing the necessary funds that the 
Territorial Army requires—and deserves—for its training 
and encouragement it will take place) we shall have a 


Territorial Army of which we shall have good reason to 
be proud. 


After all the increased expense would not be very great 
considering what we should get for it. A million annually 
would mean £3 a head, and probably suffice. Two millions 
per annum would place the Territorial Army in clover. A 
large sum certainly ; but we are a rich nation and we owe 
it to our Territorials. 


The present system of camps, in which large numbers of 
battalions are collected for training simultaneously, does not 
seem to be very convenient. Probably, at any rate for some 
years to come, it would be found better to have smaller 
camps with the main purpose of company training and last- 
ing for a longer period. The battalion, of course, would 
remain the unit of organisation, and could be exercised as 
such locally ; but for camp work not only do men learn more 
when working in small units, but it would probably be found 
more easy to get the men from a small country town or 
district if all had not to attend at one time. This point, 


however, cannot be dealt with satisfactorily except at great 
length. 








IMPRESSIONISM AND ART —II. 


THE next stage finds the landscape supplanting the artificial 
gold background. They are curious, some of these early 
landscape backgrounds, and seem strangely out of —per- 
spective, but they have the- merit of being Nature as the 
artist saw it. They represent a genuine impression. He 
was a pioneer in art, and, like most pioneers, he was first 
impressed by the obvious and the crude, and not by the 








subtler appeals of colour, light, and shade which distinguish 
the cultured vision. Gradually the artists’ visual sensitiveness 
increased ; they received new impressions. They discovered, 
for example, that we saw things through the surrounding 
atmosphere ; that things have an atmosphere of their own ; 
that they are bathed in light and shade. They then began 
to embody these aspects of Nature. They continued to be 
genuine impressionists, only their power of receiving impres- 
sions was always growing. Then the artists of Italy began 
to be hampered by the accumulated masses of knowledge 
and tradition which had created a purely imaginary objective 
world for them. They ceased to observe with their own 
eyes, and began to look at Nature through the medium of 
other people’s art. In short, they ceased to be impressionists, 
and passed into the category of elaborators and decora- 
tors ; consequently we talk of the decadence of later Italian 
art. 


While the tree of art was withering in Italy seeds from 
its dying flowers began to grow among the Flemish and the 
Dutch. In the sixteenth century Italian art was supreme : 
in the seventeenth Dutch and Flemish. The Dutch and 
Flemish painters, while knowing how to profit from the 
teaching of their Italian masters, never lost sight of the fact 
that impressions at first hand are essential to progress. 
Italian and Dutch art are entirely different one from 
another, and as one is the direct continuation of the other, it 
may be asked how they can both be the fruit of genuine 
impressions. But an impression is in a certain measure 
subjective in the individual and not objective in the thing. 
The Italian was reared in a beautiful climate, where land- 
scapes are perpetually gilded in sunlight, and where exist- 
ence is rendered easy by reason of Nature’s generosity. His 
land was at once full of souvenirs of classic ages and the 
centre of the Catholic Church. He was surrounded with 
pomp and magnificence, but reared in a belief which teaches 
that the spiritual transcends the material. The very arch- 
priests of his religion were living in direct contradiction of the 
doctrines they professed ; hence his art is a curious mixture 
of paganism and Christianity. The artist’s mistress fre- 
quently figured as the very material model for a picture of 
the Madonna. Pagan delight in purely physical beauty was 
illumined with a few rays of spirituality. He was none the 
less an impressionist ; he reproduced Nature as it appeared 
to him, the Nature of his vision being naturally the result of 
his circumstances. 


The Dutch masters were in a very different position. 
They lived in an ugly country, with an ugly democratic 
Government. For them life was a constant struggle ; 
Nature’s goods had to be forced from her, and their land 
itself protected from the inroads of the sea. They saw and 
portrayed the grim realities of life as it has come to be—a 
struggle for existence. They were just as much imprées- 
sionists as the Italians, only life, which was a poem for the 
latter, was a constant struggle for the Dutch. 


The eighteenth century was rather a dreary period in the 
artistic world. Men were seeking for a new formula of 
existence, and were permeated with pseudo-classicism. It 
was an age of pastichewrs and of artificial pictures. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it was the fashion 
to paint like David, so far had art wandered from the true 
sources of its inspiration. Art had ceased to be impres- 
sionist. Then came Rousseau, and Corot, and Delacroix, 
who once more used the storehouses of art as an aid to, not 
as a substitute for, the study of nature. They realised 
several facts which had been forgotten. They understood 
that man has a tendency to substitute a purely conventional 
representation of an object for his own impression. Many 
of us, for example, form an opinion of what a house is like 
from the stereotyped outline of the same, which figures as a 
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picture, let us say,in some school-book. Hence the idea that 
excellence in art consists in rigidity of outline, combined 
with the power of decorating the same with more or less 
vivid but harmonious colours. They however realised, as 
many before had done, that light and shade draw just as 
much as lines and curves, and that we should use our own 
eyes, and not be obsessed by tradition and education which 
tend to create a purely fictitious objective world: art, as it 
were, is the embodiment of the sum of your impressions. 

Then came the great misunderstanding. Manet and 
Degas arose and founded a school which was called the 
“ Impressionist ” school, as though they had discovered a 
new formula of art. In reality they were only continuing 
an eternal principle, and, this I believe, they at first realised 
and acknowledged. They understood the principle of 
impressionism, but their followers seemed to think it an 
entirely new discovery, and they soon degenerated into 
perverters of a generally accepted truth. The causes of the 
movement were manifold. There can be little doubt that 
the human brain is becoming more and more sensitive. We 
see and feel nuances of light and colour which were imper- 
ceptible to a younger generation. We are conscious of the 
atmosphere of things; the ambient air of reality in which 
they float ; but we cannot always reproduce it. Our powers 
of perception being always superior to our skill in execution, 
we are becoming more and more conscious of the subjective 
existence of objects, and our art is in consequence becoming 
more abstract in its expression. Take the simile of the 
gramophone record. In its earlier days it was only capable 
of reproducing the harsher tones of a brass band; now the 
machine has been made so sensitive that it records all the 
inflections of the human voice. As the artist’s impressions 
increase in fineness he has to adapt his art to new conditions. 

He has to work more with light and shade, and less by 
means of drawing; he has to let his colours draw for 
him. His aim is to embody his dominant impressions 
of ever-changing Nature. He has to analyse the light 
and colours which clothe an object, to dissolve them and 
reproduce them as a living entity on his canvas. This was 
the doctrine adopted by Manet and Degas. What they said 
was true, what they were aiming at was correct; but they 
tried todo too much. Instead of taking their place ina legiti- 
mate chain of progress, they set out to revolutionise art. But 
you cannot break with tradition, jump from the concrete to 
the abstract, and create a new art ina day. Their teaching 
soon degenerated, and the works of many of their disciples 
became incomprehensible. A band of sensitive degenerates, 
incapable of analysis or reproduction, joined the movement, 
and brought it into disrepute with the public. The term 
“impressionist” became synonymous with the incompre- 
hensible. One mistake they made was to seize on the 
dominant feature of an object and to portray it, to the 
exclusion of all other phases. For example, the most 
essential and prominent part of a ballet-girl is her legs— 
they then proceeded to portray her legs, cutting off the 
rest of her body by the device of a dropping curtain. This 
was right in so far as they reproduced a genuine impression 
of that portion of her anatomy ; but the real artist is the man 
who receives an impression of all the essential features. 
Some of them saw nothing but the ugly side of things ; others 
were sensualists, and clothed everything in a gaudy veil 
of sensuality. All such received incomplete and partial 
impressions, and were in consequence incomplete artists. 

The public, therefore, has grown to associate the term 
“impressionist ” with the hectic dreams of fevered degene- 
rates. In reality, all art is impressionistic; and the great 
artist is he who receives the most complete and sensitive 
impression of Nature, and who knows how to embody it in a 
concrete form. 

8. A.-B. 





REVIEWS 


A NOTABLE “ ACADEMY” REVIEWER 


Post Liminium. Short Critical Papers and Fragments. 
By Lionet Jonnson. Edited by Tuomas Wuirremore. 
(Elkin Mathews. 6s. net.) 


Nor often is the work of a critic who only reached an age 
when most men achieve a solid opinion on things in general, 
and literature in particular, worthy of a wider circle than 
that of personal friends and admirers. Thirty-five might 
be termed the age of balance; a fateful age, when the 
fluidity and adaptability of former years is just moulded 
into more permanent shape, scarcely yet rigidly set, still apt 
to receive impress from world, flesh, and devil ; an age when 
the dreamer begins to doubt his dreams, the sceptic sees 
visions, and the man shackled by an early faith makes his 
last tragic fight for freedom. At this age Lionel Johnson 
died, having made for himself a name as a writer of con- 
siderable rank on literary matters, who would, if all went 
well, climb to the heights and find himself at home with 
fame. So far as it is possible to judge, these hopes were not 
too strong ; what work of his might have stormed the final 
outposts of the temple we know not, but those who have 
studied his essays are aware that here was a fine young 
eager mind, swift-thinking, alert, and alas! lonely, which 
expressed itself in many ways that are too valuable and 
suggestive to be lost. 

In the volume before us we have the cream of Lionel 
Johnson’s reviews and studies, and we may say at once that 
readers of Tue Acapemy should be peculiarly interested in 
it, for a great part of them has appeared in these columns. 
Apart from this fact the work demands reading; it was not 
to be expected that the pupil and friend of Walter Pater 
should be one who travelled any path of mediocrity; and in 
the first essay Pater himself is the theme. His analysis of 
various aspects of the gracious author of “ Marius ” is illu- 
minating, and we quote a passage from an article which 
appeared in Tue Acapemy of January 16th, 1897 :— 


Mr. Pater ceaselessly, as it were, pontificating, stiff and 
stately in his jewelled vestments; moving with serious and 
slow exactitude through the ritual of his style—that is a 
Mr. Pater of the uneasy reader, to whom his rich humanity 
seems but a laborious humanism. That reader cannot catch 
the wise laughter rippling so pleasantly beneath the studied 
phrases ; he is blind to the quiet smile, sometimes innocently 
malin, which lies like a charm upon the ordered utterance. 
Humour that is gentle in its strength, humour rooted in 
philosophy, humour gravely glad and gleaming, has not the 
popular chances of humour militant and pranksome, a thing 
that jerks surprisingly on wires. 


This is well written; it brings Pater nearer to us—which is 
exactly what the uninitiated reader of Pater needs. 

One of the best studies is that on “The Fools of Shake- 
speare,” in which, by taking as a background “ subsequent 
and contemporary fools,” Johnson shows up neatly the 
quality of the immortal clowns and jesters and the richness 
of their wise jesting. Some of the subjects might seem to 
lend themselves to heavy or dull treatment, such as the 
review of the methods of E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yeats in 
their critical study of Blake’s symbolism, or the essays on 
Burke, Bacon, and Saint Francis; but the author is never 
dull ; his stream breaks into bright foam by reason of the 
very rocks in its way. He has a remarkable range of allu- 
sion: in the short discussion of St.. Francis he brings in 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Eustace, J. H. Shorthouse, J. M. 
Barrie; Stevenson, Macaulay, General Booth, and Kipling’s 
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“ Mulvaney,” besides mentioning many others! But it is 
all done naturally and gracefully. Perhaps the best essay 
in the book is that entitled “Octavius Pulleyn,” which 
appeared in the late lamented Speaker for May 7th, 1898, 
and which is one of those charming, roaming, irresponsible, 
imaginative fantasies so easy to read, so difficult to write: a 
thing Lamb might have laughed with pleasure to see. Out 
of the deep years steps unknown Octavius with his one 
poem, to live for an hour in the glow of this young, hearty 
enthusiasm. “ If ghost he be, it is an elegant ghost, and 
none of your unkempt spirits. Let little poets learn of 
this my obscure and shrouded friend. I know not that he 
wrote more than these twenty-five good lines; but they are 
good, they certainly have one lover, and it suffices 
Octavius : "— 


He sought not at all to storm the Sacred Hill, and snatch 
the laurel with unseemly and obstreperous endeavours; to 
fill the irritated air with agitated echoes. He. knew that 
when he had lain in earth two hundred years those happy 
lines would live, if in the love of but one poor listener, by 
their proper charm and personality. 

It is the most delicate child of imagination, this creation of 
the old poet from his single poem, and we count ourselves 
fortunate to have read it. 

Lionel Johnson’s ideas were not always in accordance with 
accepted critical judgments ; nor are those of any critic worth 
his salt. If he sometimes went really astray, it was never 
on any very serious matter. He once goes out of his way to 
discharge a quite unnecessary and rather spiteful shaft at 
Mr. Birrell’s “ Obiter Dicta;” he defies those who find Mr. 
Hardy’s masterpiece in “ Tess;” and the hot-headed essay on 
Byron (it appeared in THe Acapemy for May 7th, 1898) is a 
magnificent display of cutlass-and-pistol criticism— much of 
it, we must admit, fairly straight and true. But what 
would they say on the Continent if asked to contemplate, 
instead of the “volcanic and voluptuous” poet, an “ ill- 
mannered and cross-grained fellow, charlatan and genius, 
whose voluminous writings are mostly dull and mostly ill- 
written,” one “essentially ignoble,” with a style “even 
more detestable than his morals”? We shall carefully con- 
ceal this essay, turn it over hurriedly, if our French literary 
friends pay us a visit! 

We have said enough to testify to the charm of this book ; 
it isa good deed to have brought the essays together. There 
are crisp little sentences of insight on almost every page : 
“The voice of Wordsworth, when ‘ in the spirit,’ is as autho- 
ritative a3 the voice of Darwin;” “ Poetry may often be in 
abeyance, but it will never die ;” ‘‘ Passionate impulse and 
patient pains are not incompatible ;” many others we had 
marked to quote, but must not. More than forty papers and 
articles are gathered here, and not one of them is poor or 
unworthy of the critic’s name. 

W. iL. R. 





CELTIC LORE 


Myths and Legends of the Celtie Race. By T. W. Ro.veston. 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN the critics of the future look back upon the beginning 
of the twentieth century, they will probably note as one 
of the chief influences on the literature of the period the 
sudden awakening of interest in the art and writings of the 
Celtic races. Matthew Arnold was one of the first to per- 
ceive the great part played in literature by the Celtic spirit. 
Since his time the labours of scholars and antiquarians have 
gone far to confirm his view of its importance; they have 
flung open the doors of a vast treasure-house to the readers 
of to-day. 

Many of those readers must have felt the need of such a 


B 





book as this—a book whose object, Mr. Rolleston tells us, 
is literary rather than scientific, and which yet gives “ such 
results of recent critical work on the relics of Celtic myth 
and legend as may at least serve to indicate to the reader the 
nature of the critical problems connected therewith.’’ To 
those who have already become familiar with some of the 
tales in Lady Gregory’s beautiful version, we venture to 
think that the critical side of the book before us will not be 
the least interesting. No one, having read the tales, but 
must wish to know something more of the origin and growth 
of this primitive literature—to understand something of the 
people in whose vivid imagination it had its birth. 

Mr. Rolleston at the beginning of his book endeavours 
to trace the history of the Celtic races from the time, 
500 n.c., when they emerge in history as the conquerors of 
Spain. He shows, by reference to Celtic place-names and to 
relics of Celtic art-work, how widespread was their influence 
on European culture, and how persistent through all changes 
has been their principal race characteristic—rebellion 
“against any unspiritual and purely external form of 
domination.’’ He thinks that the Celt “ has done, and will 
do, infinite service to the modern world in insisting that the 
true fruit of life is a spiritual reality, never without pain 
and loss to be obscured amid the vast mechanicalism of a 
material civilisation.’’ 

In a chapter of great interest devoted to the vexed 
question of the religion of the ancient Celts, the author 
shows how their primitive belief in magic influenced their 
myths and legends; he compares some of their mysterious 
megalithic emblems with similar carvings found in Egypt 
and India. 

Alaving thus traced the tales from their first misty origins, 
he proceeds to give an ordered account of the different cycles 
of Irish legend, the Mythological, the U!tonian, and the 
Ossianic, illustrating it with examples of the principal tales 
of each cycle, and ending with a similar account of the 
Cymric branch of Celtic legend. Apart from their scien- 
tific interest as the oldest non-classical literature in Europe, 
these tales are of extreme literary beauty. Primitive they 
certainly are, but marvellously rich and suggestive, and in 
spite of their primitiveness they are finished works of art, 
Some of the descriptions, especially, are remarkable for 
their artistic and vivid sense of beauty, and the Fenian 
Cycle abounds in minute and exquisite pictures of Nature. 
The characters, too, are well defined ; the followers of Finn, 
though all of heroic mould, are skilfully differentiated, and 
preserve their distinctive characteristics throughout the 
tales. 

An interesting point is the tenderness shown by early 
Christianity for these pagan legends. St. Patrick, listening 
to Keelta’s praises of Finn, is represented as saying, 
‘““ Success and benediction attend thee, Keelta! This is to me 
a lightening of spirit and mind. And now tell us another 
tale.’’ 

Readers of this fascinating bock will echo St. Patrick’s 
words. We hope that soon the fight of Cuchulain and 
Ferdia at the Ford will be as familiar as the death of 
Patroclus, and that Deirdre will yet take her place as a rival 
of Helen of Troy. 





THE GREAT SPANISH CHURCHES 


Cathedrals of Spain. By Joun A. Gane. Illustrated. (Con- 
stable and Co. 15s. net.) 


So much has been written concerning architectural Spain 
that, in the opinion of many, little remains to be said on a 
subject that has interested the world for centuries. We 
think that the book under review goes a long way to prove 
the contrary. The author, at allevents, has approached his 
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task in a very admirable spirit. The theory on which he 
bases his matter is that to look comprehendingly up at 
cathedral vaults and spires one must also look beyond them 
at the city and people and times that created them. He has 
put his theory into practice, and we can unhesitatingly 
acclaim the result as a success. We have technicalities here 
in quantity amply sufficient to satisfy the appetite of the 
expert. But we have more than this ; we are shown with a 
plessing accuracy the spirit that dominated the builders of 
old. Those who have not seen for themselves may gather an 
impression of the landscape from out of which the great 
spires rise, and they may learn, moreover, of the vicissitudes 
and romance with which the ancient towers have been so 
richly endowed. The plans and photographic illustrations 
that assist the text are in themselves meritorious. 

Mr. Gade deals with the cathedral of Salamanca first of 
all, and a few of his introductory phrases here will give a 
fair example of his descriptive style :— 


Here two cathedrals stand side by side, the older from the 
days of the kingdom, a mere chapel in size compared to the 
larger and later expression of Imperial Spain. A David 
beside a Goliath, simple power by the side of ponderous self- 
assurance. Rude in its simplicity, seemingly unconscious 
of its neat inheritance and the genius it embodies, the old 
church stands a monument of early virile effort, in strength 
and poetry akin to the wind-swept rocks round which still 
whisper mysterious Oriental legends. The huge hulk that 
overshadows it betrays exhausted vigour and a decadent 
form. 


The book is concerned with eight cathedrals, for, in addi- 
tion to Salamanca, there remain those of Burgos, Avila, 
Leon, Toledo, Segovia, Seville, and Granada. A notable 
constellation of architecture this! The author has been 
happy in his selection of those peculiar features that go to 
distinguish each from the rest. The deep bells of Burgos, 
“ whose many voices rise in majestic and undisputed autho- 
rity from the valley below, now and again joined by the 
weaker trebles of San Esteban and San Nicolas,” the 
enormous wealth contained in the Gothic fabric of Toledo, 
where “there are silver and gold and precious jewels suffi- 
cient to set on foot every stagnant Spanish industry,” the 
amazing size and majesty of the building of Seville; each 
salient point of the kind, in addition to the architectural 
intricacies themselves, receives its full measure of appre- 
ciation. 

Of all the eight cathedrals it is Seville, of course, that 
claims the fullest interest, not merely from the fact that it 
constitutes one of the most magnificent architectural monu- 
ments in the world, but from the enthralling historical asso- 
ciations of the spot. It was almost within the shadow of 
the mighty towers that Columbus lowered his sails when he 
had won his strenuous way homeward to present Spain with 
a new world, and it is within its walls that the body of the 
famous discoverer now lies. For generations the sole door- 
way that gave upon the great new world Seville fills a unique 


niche in history. Its importance is fully emphasised in this 
notable work of Mr. Gade’s. 





THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AND 
SOME OTHERS 


The Beloved Princess: Princess Charlotte of Wales, the Lonely 
Daughter of a Lonely Queen. By Cuartes BE. Prarce, 
Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 


The Romantic Past. By Rauru Nevitu. Illustrated. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first thought of the reviewer, on picking up the former 
of these volumes, is, How is it possible for any one to fill 432 








Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books. 
INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By VAT 


FPRASER. (2ndimp.) 16s. net. 





Viscount Miter in the Times :—* The book is, indeed, much 

more than a pes cr of Lord Curzon as Mew op The author 

ranges widely an boldly over the whole field of ndian politics 

presented in a more complete form, or with greater candour, than 
by any previous writer.’ 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O. Fully Illustrated, with Maps, 
Plans, &c. 2vols. 30s. net. 


Daily News.—“ A work of historical research wide in its scope, 
thorough, masterly.” 
D. Telegraph.—“ A work at once of deep interest and lasting value.”’ 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 
By H. RESKETH PRICHARD, Fully Illustrated. 15s, net. 


The Observer.—“ Mr. Prichard has an excellent turn for easy 
and vivid narrative, and his picture of the desolation of the land is 
fascina in ite strangeness. . . . He has written anadmirable 
book. It is well arranged. It is clear and informing. It is extra- 
ordinarily interesting, and it has a literary style very uncommon 
in books of travel.” 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT 
OF THE GODS. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by Margaret Armour. 
Illustrated in Colour by ARBTHOR RACKHAM. 5s, net. 
Previously Published Uniform. 


THE RHINEGOLD AND THE VALKYRIE. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


By P. B. SHELLEY. Illustrated in Colour hy CBAS. ROBIN- 
SON. Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 165s. net. 


Freeman’s Jowrnal.—* The illustrations are ideal.”’ 
British Weekly.—“ One of the favourite gift-books this season.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By B.BR.and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with new matter 
and Illustrations. 1 Vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, B.1. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
Previously Published Uniform : 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF (1) FRANCE (2) SPAIN 
(3) ENGLAND. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By BE. GORDON CRAIG. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 
(Edition de Luxe, 25s. net.) 


THE NATION AND ITS ART 
TREASURES. * ® © Witt, M.A. FSA. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 1. AVE! 
By GEORGE MOORE. 6sz. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ A sheer joy. It is true literature.” 
T.P.’s Week’y.—* No modern writer gives one the impression 


of the revelation of personality so clearly as this brilliant novelist 
and critic of life.” 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 
By J.B. PATTERSON. (2nd imp.) 8s. 6d. not. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 
By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A.C. BENSON, M.A. 6s. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
EDMUND GOSSE. Bs. not. 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By B.D. PAINE, Fully Illustrated. 10s. not. 
Evening Standard.—“ A fascinating subject worthily handled.” 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 
WORLD. ByF.A.TALBOT. Fully Illustrated. 6s, not. 


THE WAR GOD. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 2s. G4. net. 
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octavo pages in an account of the almost eventless twenty- 
two years of the life of the Princess Charlotte? As soon as 
the book is opened, however, the solution is found. The 
book is hardly a biography of “ The Beloved Princess,” 
although the whole of her life-history is recorded in its 
pages. She is merely the peg on which is hung a picture 
of the English Court with all its intrigues during the 
years which intervened between the marriage of her 
parents and her own death. To the troubles of the 
Princess Charlotte, if she were still conscious, would now 
have to be added one other—the sorrow of being placed in 
such a sordid setting as that which Mr. Pearce has provided 
for her. Whether with different and more suitable treatment 
there is sufficient justification for a volume on the Princess 
is a matter for doubt; to the question whether she has been 
properly treated in the present volume there can be no two 
answers. Mr. Pearce’s method has been to collect extracts 
from the more or less scandalous memoirs of the contem- 
poraries of his persone, and to fill up the hiatuses with his 
theories as to what ought to have happened in the 
given circumstances. The result can best be described as, 
for the most part, a record of scandal, and if any refuta- 
tion of his description is attempted one can quote some 
of the sub-heads of the chapters in justification: ‘“‘ The 
Vices of the Georges,” “ The Princess Caroline’s Past,” “A 
Whispered Scandal,” “The Hon. Miss Wynn’s Curious 
Story,” “Professor Clerici’s Curious Speculations,” “‘ Was 
there a Secret?” and so on. We must admit, however, 
that more is suggested by these titles and others of their 
like than the book actually contains. Books such as this 
must assuredly have their readers, otherwise they would not 
be produced, and their clientéle cannot be drawn from the 
uneducated classes. The prices at which these books are 
published preclude this. 


To link a biography bearing the name of the unfortunate 
Princess Charlotte with the second volume, whose title 
appears at the head of this notice, may be taken by some as 
an indignity to that lady’s memory, for the mask under 
which Mr. Pearce has concealed his writing has been 
rejected by his colleague, Mr. Nevill. The two books have 
a great deal in common, and a good part of the criticisms 
which apply to one apply just as well to the other. The 
subject of Mr. Nevill’s book—love-affairs, legitimate and 
illegitimate, of all climes and all times—is hardly of the 
kind to attract serious readers ; but even that class of reader 
to whom this style of literature is of interest will be barely 
satisfied with Mr. Nevill’s treatment. If one wants love- 
affairs one wants them in their entirety. Admirers of André 
Chenier, for instance, will doubtless be interested to learn 
of his affaire with Mlle. de Coigny, but they are little 
likely to be satisfied with the dozen lines with which Mr. 
Nevill dismisses the story. To devote but a short page to 
Lady Caroline Lamb is surely inadequate. One may sum 
up the qualities of the book by saying that it consists of 
some three hundred and fifty pages of amorous gossip, the 
arrangement of which might have been improved. 





MABUSE 


The Adoration of the Magi by Jan Mabuse. By Maovrice 
W. W. Brockwett. (The Atheneum Press. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


ALL who are interested in art will recollect the recent 
acquisition of Mabuse’s great picture, “The Adoration of 
the Magi,” from the collection of the late Earl of Carlisle 
for the National Gallery, owing to the efforts of the National 
Art Collections Fund. That it should have been necessary 
to raise such a fund at all is not creditable either to the 





Government or to the nation. A standing provision should 
exist for this as for the other intellectual needs of the 
people, who after all compose the State, which is supposed 
to look afterj their interests. But the State has done little 
or nothing to prevent the increasingly rapid exodus of 
art treasures from the country, either indirectly by 
ceasing to harass the owners of such treasures, or directly by 
providing funds for their purchase when the owners are 
driven to exchange them for money to discharge State 
demands in the form of death dues, land taxes, and what 
not. Even now we have to complain that the fund has done 
very little for the rescue of masterpieces of the English 
school, though it has spent largely upon works of foreign 
masters, and we should rejoice to see something serious 
undertaken in this direction. But we do not desire to grudge 
the well-earned meed of praise for what has already been 
accomplished, and this last achievement in buying the great 
Mabuse, which it had the opportunity of acquiring upon 
comparatively favourable terms, is not one to be lightly 
passed over. 

The record of this fact, with a full pedigree and critical 
estimate of the picture thus acquired, is contained in 
the handsome volume under notice. A series of fine half- 
tone plates reproduce the picture in full and in detail, and 
these details bring home to us, almost more forcibly than 
the picture itself, the masterly grouping of the figures and 
the wealth of care and thought and artistic genius lavished 
upon every inch of it. The tradition runs that it was 
painted for the Abbey of St. Adrian at Grammont, in East 
Flanders, at the very end of the fifteenth century—certainly 
before 1508—and that it took seven years to complete; this 
was certainly not too long for so fine a piece of work. About 
the year 1600, after having escaped the Calvinistic icono- 
clasts in 1566, it passed into the hands of Albert and Isabella, 
Governors of the Netherlands, for 2,000 florins, and was 
hung over the High Altar of their Chapel in the Royal 
Palace at Brussels, where it seems to have remained for 
something like one hundred and fifty years. Thenceforward 
its history is uncertain for forty years or so, but the fifth 
Ear] of Carlisle appears to have purchased it and . brought 
it to London about 1787 or 1798. It was exhibited from 
Castle Howard in the Art Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester in 1857, and remained in possession of the Carlisle 
family until its acquisition by the National Gallery a few 
weeks ago. 

The biography of the painter has come down to us in most 
fragmentary form. He seems to have been born in Hainault, 
of unknown parentage, between 1462 and 1470, and he 
certainly made his mark early with a portrait of “ A Young 
Lady as The Magdalen,” which is now in our National 
Gallery. His morals are said to have been more than doubt- 
ful, but his artistic genius and marvellous technical skill are 
beyond question. In 1508 he accompanied Philip of Bur- 
gundy on an embassage to Italy, in the course of which he 
visited Verona, Florence, and Rome, with the result that his 
art became somewhat denationalised under the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance. Other pictures were painted in 
the years that followed: among them the “ Adam and Eve” 
now at Hampton Court. Thenceforward we hear little of 
him except for a great picture now and then, and once of his 
being imprisoned for some act of debauchery at Middlebourg. 
He is said to have died somewhere about 1533. The number 
of surviving works from his hand is about thirty. One 
would like to have a better record of the man who painted 
“The Adoration of the Magi” that we know, but we may 
congratulate ourselves upon seeing him in that picture at 
his best. 

This volume contains a full record of the achievements of 
the National Art Collections Fund, with plates of the prin- 
cipal pictures rescued by it. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Stories from the Pentamerone. By Giampattista BasiLe. 
Illustrated by Warwick Goble. (Macmillan and Co. 
15s. net.) 


Tus is an exceptionally beautiful Christmas book. It is 
good outside and inside, most attractively bound, beautifully 
illustrated in colours, the designs being chaste as well as 
whimsical. The printing by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, is exceptionally bold and legible. In a note it is 
stated that the collection of folk-tales is believed to have 
been collected chiefly in Crete and Venice by Giambattista 
Basile, Conte di Torrone, who died about the year 1637; 
the present English version following the translation made 
by John Edward Taylor and published in 1847. 

The facts stated in the note explain the quaint, old-time 
phraseology employed in the text. 

The opening story, “ How the Tales Came to be Told,” has 
many clever literary passages which arrest the attention. 
“The Myrtle” which follows is typical of the other stories — 
all charmingly written, and each conveying a good moral. 
At the head of each story is a text. We take one as an 
example from the story entitled “ Peruonto:”—“A good 
deed is never lost. He who sows courtesy reaps benefit ; 
and he who gathers kindness gathers love. Pleasure 
bestowed on a grateful mind was never barren, but always 
brings a good recompense.” 

Altogether a charming production as a gift-book to 
children who are old enough to appreciate graceful writing 
and beautifully executed illustrations. The volume is 
compiled with all the art “to point a moral, or adorn a 
tale.” 


Children at Play and Other Sketches. By Rose M. Bravery. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 


In a note at the beginning of her book Miss Bradley informs 

us that eight of her sketches are “records of foreign holi- 

days during the last six years,” and that they have all been 
published in the “Nineteenth Century and After.” Miss 

Bradley evidently is fond of children, but her affection for 
them is more of a distant than intimate nature. She views 

them, as it were, from an exalted platform; she will not 

come down and be one of them. Consequently, as the 

majority of the essays treat of children and their surround- 
ings in various towns of Europe, the reader has constantly 
to remind himself that he is reading a book about children 
and not a treatise on a philosophical subject. The style is 
ponderous where it should be easy and graceful. For 
instance, small boys sitting together on a form “ prop them- 
selves against one another as a means of retaining the 
perpendicular ’—they cannot sit upright. This manner is all 
the more unfortunate, as Miss Bradley has some really good 
and interesting stories to relate. The account of “ Matty of 
Spitalfields ” is especially charming, and many of the descrip- 
tions of life in some of the Continental towns show a keen 
and appreciative observation on the part of the traveller. 
Readers will be well advised to overlook the somewhat solid 
appearance of the volume, for they will gain much real 
information worthy of note concerning child-life in several 
countries, and some of them not familiar to all. 


Queery Leary Nonsense. Edited by Lapy Srracuzy. (Mills 
and Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 


In “ Queery Leary Nonsense” both Lady Strachey and Lord 
Cromer have done their best to keep green the memory of 





Edward Lear. As is the case with many artists when 
writing to their friends, Lear was in the habit of including 
several pen-and-ink sketches illustrating the subjects 
mentioned in the correspondence, and these Lord Cromer 
faithfully reproduces in his Introduction. There are also 
twenty drawings of birds of various colours, and it is 
upon these and the preface that Lady Strachey lays the 
foundation of the present Nonsense Book. The drawings 
and the verses form together a good sample of the wit and 
skill so well known and appreciated by Lear’s admirers. In 
another column there appears a longer notice of this well- 
known humorist and his work. 








FICTION 


The Revoke of Jean Raymond. By May Forp. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 6s.) 


Wuen the author of a book depicts a character so vividly 
that the reader is roused to impatience and desires earnestly 
to give that character a thorough dressing-down, it counts, 
we suppose, as a piece of successful writing. Bernard 
Gretton, the man in question, was a fool—there is no milder 
term to suit him. He married Jean Raymond, a highly- 
strung, independent woman of thirty-two, with agnostic 
tendencies, and worried her into serious illness more than 
once by his constant argument and talk on religious matters— 
the sheer accumulation of his eternal discussions proved, in 
the end, a mountain set between them. So, being a woman 
of determination, she leaves him; there is simply nothing 
else todo. Hier life then, with a girl friend of old, changes 
from misery (the worst kind of misery, since love was not 
dead) to a mild form of happiness. The end for Bernard is 
tragic—he is killed by a labourer to whose father he had 
accidentally administered a dose of poison in mistake for 
medicine. At the death-bed there is a reconciliation, and 
Jean is left to the care of a rather jolly former lover who, 
all through, has watched from afar the progress of the 
tragedy. 

The story is well told, and the author has not emphasised 
the depressing part of it unduly. Jean is a splendidly-drawn 
character, and her various friends provide an atmosphere 
that is not lacking in humour. “ Men rarely want to marry 
their chums,” she says, when the energetic and lively Charlie 
Pendlebury shows a suspicious inclination for her company ; 
“the best thing 1 can do is to make more of a chum of him 
than ever!” But Charlie wins in the end—for which the 
reader is thankful. 


We would warn the author of this book against the 
hackneyed and stilted phrase, exemplified in the following 
quotations taken at hazard :—“ The person addressed vouch- 
safed no audible response,” or, “he made no answer.” 
“Although nothing would have induced her to admit the 
truth of such an accusation, the fact nevertheless remains 
. . -’ “Few of even her most intimate friends would 
have given her credit . . .” “A certain air of almost 
juvenile alertness that was natural.to her. . . .” “A 
little knot of men of whose proximity they were unaware. 
. . .” “She hailed with a considerable amount of pleasure 
theadventof . . .” “They came upon asmall picnic party 
encamped in an umbrageous nook,” otherwise “a shaded 
corner” or “ «shady nook.” ‘A sickly pallor overspread 
his countenance ;” in fact, he turned pale. “The stick 
which invariably accompanied him on his peregrinations,” 
which being interpreted is, “The stick which he always 
carried.” A simpler style would have much improved the 
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story, and some bad split infinitives might have been cor- 
rected. We should not have troubled to point out these 
faults had not the book given us much pleasure. 


The Following of the Star. By Friorence L. Barcray. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


Tue authoress of “ The Rosary ” is always sure of an inter- 
ested and attentive audience whenever she offers to them 
the fruits of her pen, and it is likely that the mere 
announcement of this further novel immediately raised a 
feeling of pleasurable anticipation in the minds of many 
of her former readers. There is no doubt that ‘“ The 
Rosary ” is a masterpiece, and this very fact has rendered 
Mrs. Barclay’s further task trebly difficult, if not impossible. 
She has herself created a standard by which all her future 
work must be judged. Until she writes another master- 
piece she must fall below it. Masterpieces are, however, 
necessarily few and far between, and, let us say at once, 
that this new novel is not one of them. If “The 
Rosary ’’ had never been written we should probably hail 
the present book as one of the best novels of the season. 
This it almost certainly is, but inasmuch as it falls short 
of the first of Mrs. Barclay’s novels, we must needs confess 
disappointment. On the other hand, it marks a distinct 
improvement on the intermediate novel “ The Mistress of 
Shenstone,’’ and on this account the critical reader will 
be pleased. The great charm of the present book is to 
be found in the authoress’s delightful and exhilarating 
style ; from this alone one derives great pleasure. Thought 
and feeling emerge from every phrase. Mrs. Barclay 
possesses a vivid sense of humour, but she has much more 
than that. The value of the book in fact rests in 
the style, for the plot, which is very slight, fails often 
to carry conviction. We say this perhaps because we 
felt somewhat out of sympathy with the motif of the 
greater part of the story. Apart from this, however, 
the earlier half of the book seems too drawn out, and 
falls below the level of the conclusion. Of the plot we 
may say that a miracle was necessary in order that the 
conclusion might prove satisfactory to the novelist’s regular 
clientéle. Perhaps Mrs. Barclay had these too much in her 
mind when she conceived this story. 


A Touch of Fantasy. By A. H. Apams. (John Lane. 6s.) 


THERE are pleasant suggestions in Mr. Adams’ title, and 
no doubt it was our own fault if we expected the “ touch 
of fantasy’’ to go much beyond the title and the first 
pages. It is so very rare, that touch of fantasy. Ohne will 
go very far to seek it; it is so indispensable an ingredient 
of true romance, and so utterly beyond the ken of those 
people who despise romance or confound it with senti- 
mentality. The pallid reviewer lives on and hopes for it, 
but it is only now and again that he lights on a book which 
declares a knowledge even of its existence. We cannot say 
that Mr. Adams goes further than that. He gives us in 
his opening chapters a neat glimpse of a dry young 
Australian in the Civil Service, who on putting on his first 
pair of spectacles sees the world in a new and surprising 
light. The optician becomes a gnome from the Black 
Forest, and the spinsters at the hero’s boarding-house, with 
their blighted hopes and their vast preoccupation with man 


as @ zoological species, are invested with a sudden humanity. 


The new glasses enable Hugh Robjohn to see through his 
wooden old book on 


\ “ National Economics,’”’ and to tear 
it up. Then he goes forth on a summery Australian 
Christmas Eve and lights upon love, in the shape of a 
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By E. L. MIRON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
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net. 
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commonplace flirtation. As the chapter heading tells us, 
he enters fairyland, but the reader abandons all hope of 
entering it. Henceforth, save for a few rather satisfactory 
dealings with the spinsters, conceived in a good, though not 
an original, vein of humour, we are occupied with young 
ladies of the Brixton Belle type, with a loud young Don 
Juan of the lower middle-class, with a marriage, a brutal 
mother, a deathbed and a premature baby. Hugh is a 
pleasant, good sort of fellow, and Nancy is not more insipid 
than many of the heroines of famous novelists. .These and 
other characters are quite real, but in them and around 
them we seek in vain for a touch of fantasy. 








BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


In the partly humorous, partly serious sketch ‘“ On Babies,” 
by Jerome, there occurs a passage in which the babies are 
depicted as looking down the long, dim roadway of life, and 
perhaps wondering over the events which mark its different 
stages; we elders cannot recall that wonderful time of 
babyhood in our own lives, but most of us can remember the 
point on the road at which a book was a world for us—some- 
thing which took away all sense of the actualities about us. 
We had not developed the critical faculty then; we had not 
learned to distinguish between the impossible and the 
improbable, and we followed our heroes and heroines, lived 
with them, felt and thought with them, and laid aside the 
books which told of their deeds with long “ Ahs!” of 
regret that real life was so unlike that recorded in the 
books. 

The tastes of the youngsters have changed somewhat in 
the last two or three decades ; the style of the book has been 
adapted to fit the liking of the modern child—yet even with 
the alterations we find here and there a supercilious one who 
sniffs critically at the contents of the bookshelf, a case of 
over-early development of that analytical and selective 
mind which makes for progress at the expense of enjoyment. 
Yet—and the gods be thanked for it—though the form of the 
book and the tastes of the readers have changed, in the 
main, the power of the book remains; the greater part of 
the new generation will be able to look back down the long 
broad highway of existence and see the spot at which they 
sat, lost to all outer things, and held by the power of a 
book. 

Appropriately, the publisher’s Christmas list is a chil- 
dren’s list; many houses forget about the tastes of the 
elders at this season, and cater for the children with re-issues 
of old favourites—since the youngsters are less careful over 
their reading than the grown-ups—and new bidders for 
popularity as well. This year Messrs. Blackie and Son, in 
addition to the ever-popular “Three Midshipmen” of 
Kingston (2s.), and a Henty book, “On the Irrawaddy” 
(3s. 6d.), are providing a story for boys full of exciting 
happenings and hairbreadth escapes in “ The Adventures 
of Dick Maitland,” by Harry Collingwood (3s. 6d.), which 
tells of Dick’s many doings among savages and at the 
court of a mysterious white race in Central Africa, where, 
judging from the illustrations, the people and their Queen 
were of a type to make the average boy desire to follow 
Dick Maitland. In “The Boys of Wynport College,” by 
Fred Harrison (3s. 6d.), Dr. Leigh’s scholars perpetrate 
sundry practical jokes, and come in for ashare of excitement 
through the visit of a gang of burglars; the story is quite 
a good one for boys to lose themselves in. A book of more 
general interest is “A Polish Hero,” by Sheila E. Braine 
(3s.), a story based on historical fact, and introducing the 
great Catherine of Russia, who plays a game of chess with 
the hero; the excitement of that game may be imagined 





when it is mentioned that the man is practically playing 
against his bitterest enemy for his life. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have not forgotten that girls 
are equally hard readers with boys, as is proved by the 
publication of “The Doings of Dorothea,” by Olivia Fowell 
(3s. 6d.), a school story in which the dreamy, hero-worship- 
ping Dorothea and scapegrace Peggy are very effectively 
contrasted; “A Fourth Form Friendship,” by Angela 
Brazil (2s. 6d.), which will be found suitable for older 
girls—a character-study of a clever, ambitious girl, who 
stops at nothing in order to win popularity, but who finds 
at last that honour is worth more; “Three Bright Girls,” 
by Annie E. Armstrong (3s. 6d.), in which we are glad to 
find that the three, who are not only bright but lovable, 
marry at the end with every prospect of “living happy ever 
after ;” and “A Girl of Distinction,” by Bessie Marchant 
(5s.), which proves to be a real book of adventure for girls, 
tells of the doings of Celia in South Africa, and embodies 
in a stirring story a great lesson of duty and self-sacrifice. 

Among the Christmas books of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. we note a new volume by Mrs. Molesworth—“ Fairies 
Afield ” (3s. 6d.) —which proves a charming tale of Irish girls 
and fairies, daintily illustrated. Other publications by the 
same firm are “The Baron’s Heir,” by Alice Wilson Fox 
(6s.), a stirring story of adventure and righted wrong in the 
days of Henry VIII. ; and “The Wonderful Garden,” by 
E. Nesbit (6s.). Even the elders, in their spare moments, 
fall under the magic spell of Mrs. Bland’s stories for chil- 
dren, and a new Nesbit book is a thing to be hailed with 
delight by the children themselves. 

Dr. Horton’s latest work, ‘The Hero of Heroes: a Life 
of Christ for Young People” (Jarrold and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), 
has already won appreciation from the leading men of all 
Protestant denominations, and makes a fascinating story of 
the world’s greatest event, told in a simple style which adds 
to its grandeur. From the 8.P.C.K. list we select a volume 
of short stories—‘* The Garden Patch,” by Alice Massie (2s.), 
which will appeal to the younger children in no small degree. 
“A Great Emergency,” by J. H. Ewing (G. Bell and Sons, 
2s. 6d. net), is equally suitable for, and will prove very 
acceptable to, either boys or girls, as it combines adventure 
with well-restrained sentiment. In “The Children of 
Nugentstown,” by Dorothea Townshend (3s. 6d.), Mr. 
David Nutt has produced a book of which the illustrations 
alone will be found sufficient to capture youngsters and hold 
them—until they begin to read, when no other holding is 
necessary. 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack present “ Home Plays for 
Boys and Girls,” by various Living Writers (5s.), and it may 
be that in some cases the sight of the Christmas pantomime 
or of “‘ Peter Pan” will stimulate the juveniles into acting one 
or other of these plays. One may predict with more certainty 
that all will be read by any boy or girl to whom the book 
falls. From Messrs. Jack, too, comes a bulky volume “ Every 
Boy’s Book of Hobbies ” (5s. net), which deals in practical 
fashion with many things, from camping-out and scouting 
by way of fretwork and photography to model-making, and 
which we hesitate to recommend overmuch on the score of 
the expense to which “dad” will be put in providing the 
tools, materials, &c., indispensable to the thorough pursuit 
of the various hobbies. We observe among other sections of 
this book a well-written and illustrated article on advertise- 
ment-writing. One may assume that a publisher knows 
how best to appeal’to the tastes of his readers, and if the 
average of the books mentioned above be taken, it will 
be seen that not only does the power of the book remain 
unchanged, but the book itself has not undergone any great 
alteration. The boys of-to-day still wish to read of boys ; 
the girls: still look for stories of their own kind ; the form 
of the book has changed for the ‘better, and the lesson it 
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conveys is less patent than of old, but still stories of chival- 
rous deeds, whether of old or of to-day, fascinate boys and 
guide them up to strong manhood, and still the patience and 
devotion and quiet bravery of the ideal girl, well told, have 
their part in forming the woman of to-morrow. 








PICTURE-BOOKS 


Ir is only necessary to glance at the frontispiece of “Happy 
Hearts ” (Ward, Lock and Co., 3s.) to discover that the 
whimsical picture there displayed is by none other than Mr. 
Heath Robinson, of Sketch fame. The same artist is also 
responsible for “Good Sport,” another excellent coloured 
plate; while Messrs. Louis Wain, John Hassall, Arthur 
Cooke, and many other names figure in the list of illus- 
trators. Droll verses and stories by popular writers 
complete the volume, which must prove a most suitable gift 
to many an expectant boy or girl. Competing very closely 
with “Happy Hearts” is “ Blackie’s Children’s Annual,” 
issued at 3s. 6d. It is hardly necessary to describe the books 
issued by Messrs. Blackie and Son at any great length; this 
firm can always be relied upon to provide us with children’s 
books of the very best quality. We have here their “ Blue 
Picture-book ” (1s. 6d.) and “ Red Picture-book” (1s. 6d.)— 
two most dazzling productions of fairy tales, illustrated by 
Mr. John Hassall. Other volumes in the same style are 
“Blackie’s Popular Fairy Tales” at 2s. 6d. and “ Stories 
from the Arabian Nights” at 1s. Those children 
who favour animal stories will be entertained by 
“Ponto,” “Tommy White-Tag the Fox,” “ Bobbity Flop” 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s.), and “Frolic 
Farm” (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net). “ Frolic 
Farm” appears to be an extraordinary place where each 
animal seems thoroughly to enjoy himself and to be 
on good terms with everybody else. Alternate pages 
consist of uncoloured pictures in outline only, and offer very 
great inducements to those youngsters who have a desire to 
experiment with crayon or brush. Poor old “Jack and 
Jill” (Blackie and Son, 2s.) are again with us in their 
amusing capers, while, as if to balance their naughty ways, 
comes “ My Book of Good Stories ” (Blackie and Son, ls.). 

The little ones must not be allowed to forget the country 
to which they belong, and in “ My Book About the Empire ” 
(Blackie and Son, 1s.) they can learn many simple facts 
with regard to strange countries, people, and customs. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.’s “ Wonder Book” at 3s. 6d. 
and ‘My Treasure Story Book” (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.) 
are marvellous collections of all sorts and conditions of 
pictures and stories. Both books contain a quantity of 
reading matter, and will probably be much enjoyed by 
children of various ages. The tale of “ Queerie at the 
Pole” (Andrew Melrose, 2s. 6d. net) is told in verse and 
illustrated by very quaint pictures of stiff-looking golliwogs 
and Polar bears by J. R. Sinclair. A note at the beginning 
of the book informs us that the Queerie Doll can be 
obtained from Messrs. Hamley Bros. at the price of 
4s. 6d. From Messrs. G. Bell and Son we have received a 
reissue of “‘The Peter Pan Picture Book” (3s. 6d. net). It 
is most likely that the large number of children who have 
been taken to see the ever-popular play of this name will 
be delighted to have a souvenir of their visit. The present 
book is an amended version of what appeared in “ The Peter 
Pan Keepsake,” and is issued with Mr. Barrie’s consent. 
The pictures are reproduced in beautifully-toned colours 
from the original drawings of Alice B. Woodward. “The 
Story of Tom the Piper’s Son.” (Blackie and Son, 2s.) will 
recall another favourite play of last season. “Nature's 
Pageant,” by Margaret Cameron (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d. 
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GUINEVERE and Other Poems. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
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Pictures and Decorative Headin 
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HARRISON. Large quarto, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
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By Bessie Marchant, 


A GIRL OF DISTINCTION: 
A Tale cf the Karroo. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM 
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8vo., cloth, olivine edges, §g. 


THE FERRY HOUSE 
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pan? Illustrated by W. B.S. 
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FOR GIRLS. 
By Angela Brazil. 
THE NEW GIRL AT ST. 
CHAD’S: A Story of 
School Life. [llustrated by 
JOHN CAMPBELL. Crown 
$vo., cloth extra, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. 


By Lilian F. Wevill. 
BETTY’S NEXT TERM. 
Illustrated A. A. DIXON. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. 
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THE DOINGS OF DORO- 
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Illustrated FRANK E. 
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net), is a useful book from which children can be taught 
the story of the seasons and simple lessons about the study 
of Nature. “Happy Days by Road and River” (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.) will bring to the memory of many young 
folk the delightful hours spent in meadow, by river and sea 
during the glorious summer holidays. 

It must not be said that we have overlooked the smallest 
ones in our collection of picture-books, and in “A Book of 
Babes,” by Louise M. Glazier (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 6d. net), 
we have a similar booklet to that issued last year by the 
same publisher entitled “ Animals’ Tags and Tails.” Com- 
paring very closely in size with the book made by Miss 
Glazier are “The Baby Scouts,” “The Teddy Bear Scouts,” 
and “The Dolly Scouts” (Blackie and Son, 4d. each). 
These will form delightful little gifts to be included by 
Santa Claus in many Christmas stockings. 


THE THEATRE 
“THE LOWER DEPTHS” AT THE KINGSWAY 


BernakD SHaw must have been ofttimes amused by the 
wonderful success of certain of his plays in creating laughter 
at the wrong place. The exposition of one of that 
dramatist’s vital truths has come upon the audience with 
such remarkable freshness and apparent paradox that, hey 
presto! the sermon has changed to a joke. And thus to 
the average playgoer Mr. Shaw is looked upon as a well- 
meaning man with an absolute lack of seriousness. Possibly 
he is ; but no mistake of this kind can be made with Maxim 
Gorki in “ The Lower Depths,” produced at the Kingsway 
Theatre on Saturday evening last. The submerged levels 
of society have created a profound impression upon the 
Russian dramatist, and the vivid picture he offers ina series 
of character-studies, which are as much international as they 
are Russian, can leave us no doubts of his seriousness of 
purpose. In an underground room in a Moscow night- 
shelter is a collection of so-called human beings: the broken- 
down actor whose “organism is poisoned with alcohol ;” 
the callous locksmith who works and drinks while his wife 
dies on the adjoining bed; the idle swindler boastful of his 
education ; the wastrel who is ever ready to wheedle money 
out of the thief, the last of u long ancestral line;.and a 
number of mental invalids of other types. Nastya solaces 
her present misery by dreaming of some real love in her 
past life; the Baron raves of his aristocratic past; all are 
worshippers of delusion ; all are without hope. “ Whatever 
you do to the outside—it all comes off,” says Bubnov, and 
this seems to be the keynote of Gorki’s underworld. Then 
upon the scene enters an old man, a wanderer, an itinerant 
philosopher, bringing with him a new atmosphere. Luka, a 
Tolstoyan type, introduces a gospel where there is no gospel. 
He is sympathetic and pitying, he tells the actor of a 
hospital for drunkenness, he soothes the dying pains of 
Anna, he is the apostle of a new religion to the unfortunates. 
Belief in man and in the coming of the superman is his 
faith—salvation must come from within and not from with- 
out. The teaching creates new visions in the shelter, and, 
on Luka’s departure, Satan, the educated rogue, takes up 
the mantle of the prophet, and preaches that “each is living 
for that ‘ better man.’ We must work till he comes.” 
Maxim Gorki’s play was produced some years ago by the 
Stage Society, and was also a great success when staged by 
Madame Yavorska in Moscow. Madame Yavorska says that 
it is the very essence of the great Russian’s genius. But it 
is not a play as we recognise the term: it is rather a series 
of conversations with a very slight thread of a story of love 
and hate running through it. The result was not so weari- 
some as might be expected. Though the correct atmosphere 
was not always realised, the acting was, on the whole, good ; 











but it is difficult to individualise, as there were no outstand- 
ing characters in the play. Mr. Holman Clark as Luka 
usually conveyed the right sentiments, but occasionally his 
sympathy was over-acted, and verged on hypocrisy. Madame 
Yavor$ka played the small character of Nastya with an 
impulse and emotion which was worthy of a better part. 
The play, translated by Mr. Laurence Irving, had an enthu- 
siastic reception, and should attract that portion of the 
community which seeks “ the truth.” 


THE UNINVITED GUEST 


Bur for Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s inimitable smile and his 
delicious imitation of a happy sea-lion gambolling in the sun, 
people would hardly have kept their seats at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre to see Mr. Raphael’s translation of M. 
Tristan Bernard’s very poor play. For ourselves, we con- 
fess that we have never seen Mr. Hawtrey in anything so 
dismally beneath his notice and his quite charming talent as 
“The Uninvited Guest.” There is no actor in London with 
a method so easy and so natural, or a personality so sym- 
pathetic and so amusing, and certainly there is no man on 
the English stage, whether an actor or not, who can rouse so 
much irresistible laughter with means so economical and so 
artistic. Where others are obliged to sit upon a hat to win 
a laugh or to exaggerate an annoying mannerism, Mr. 
Hawtrey can set light to his audience merely by blinking 
twice and saying, “I s’pose you're right, old boy.” It is, 
therefore, as annoying as it is wholly unnecessary to find 
Mr. Hawtrey, time after time, in a play which provides him 
with no real opportunity and in which there is little to 
interest or amuse. 

Mr. Hawtrey reminds us of no one so much as an expert 
billiard-player who devotes himself earnestly to marbles, or 
an operatic tenor of European renown who asks his admirers 
to listen while he imitates the piping of birds through his 
teeth. There comes a time, however, when the people who 
pay to see brilliant billiards grow tired of and annoyed at 
finding nothing but a mild exhibition of marbles, and it is 
quite natural to suppose that, sooner or later, those who desire 
to listen to an excellent tenor voice and are provided with 
whistling will look elsewhere for entertainment for money 
paid. If Mr. Hawtrey does not take himself and his busi- 
ness more seriously it is easy to prophesy what will be the 
end of his careless, happy-go-lucky policy. He makes a very 
great mistake in believing, as he seems to do, that playgoers 
are glad to see him in anything, however feeble. It is high 
time that he turned his back finally on translations and 
adaptations from the French, and commissioned Mr. Carton, 
or Mr. Haddon Chambers, or Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, or 
any other English dramatist with a light touch, to provide 
him with a suitable play in which he shall be seen as one of 
those ultra-modern, colloquial London creatures whom he is 
so well adapted to portray. 

In “ The Uninvited Guest” playgoers were asked to be 
satisfied with a half-hearted imitation of tipsyness from Mr. 
Hawtrey in a first Act in which no one could have been nearer 
France than Frith Street. We were asked to believe that 
the first Act was laid in the Hotel Bellevue, Paris. The 
scenery was as unlike any French hotel as the actors, from 
Mr. Hawtrey downwards, were unlike any living persons in 
France. The only thing that happened in this Act was the 
arrival at a dance given by, so far as we could make out, 
Monsieur Beauchamps and Madame Girot, of a man, in 
borrowed clothes, who had received no invitation. Mr. 
Hawtrey was the man. We refused to believe him when he 
said that he had had no dinner. His whole appearance gave 
him the lie. We did not believe that his wine had gone to 
his head, and all we hoped, when we saw him making love 








